ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


Germany 


Germany today is not one country, but two. Run- 
ning roughly south from Liibeck, then east toward 
Czechoslovakia, the boundary divides Germany into 
two unequal parts. To the west of the “Curtain” lies 
the German Federal Republic (Fig. 1) , a country of 
50 million people and 95,000 square miles. With the 
signing of the peace treaty on May 26, 1952, the Fed- 
eral Republic was granted freedom, subject only to 
participation in the newly organized European De- 
fense Community. The United States Senate was the 
first to approve the treaty; it now awaits ratification 
by the legislatures of Great Britain, France, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, and eleven other nations 
vitally concerned with German recovery. 

To the east lies the German Democratic Republic, 
with some 20 million people and 42,000 square miles. 
Although the Democratic Republic was proclaimed 
shortly after the Russian military government ceased 
in 1949, the German leaders have remained puppets 
of the Soviet Control Commission. 

That Germany’s former enemies should now be 
concerned about the recovery of the nation they 
fought so hard to defeat is not surprising, for the 
economy of Germany in the twentieth century has 
been inextricably interwoven with that of almost 
every other country in Europe. Before World War II 
she obtained no less than half her imports from, and 
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sent a little more than half her exports to, Western 
European countries; an additional 16 per cent of her 
import trade and 15 per cent of her export trade was 
carried on with countries now lying east of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Commerce has loomed large in German lands since 
the merchants of the Hanse plied between their Baltic 
and North Sea ports and traders crossed the Alps to 
exhibit their wares at the fairs of Leipzig. Although 
Germany entered late the nineteenth-century race for 
industrial supremacy, she was eminently successful, 
and since 1900, except for two periods of war and re- 
construction, she has led the continent in volume of 
trade. 

With her frontage on the ice-free North Sea and 
her fine network of navigable waterways, with no 
fewer than nine bordering states, with easy east-west 
access via the northern plain and the Danube River 
and north-south access up and down the Rhine, the 
Weser, and the Elbe (Fig. 2), prewar Germany was in 
a unique position to capitalize on Europe’s trading 
needs. 

Trade is still the lifeblood of Germany, for neither 
East nor West can live well off its own sustenance. 
Before the war the country was only 70 per cent self- 
sufficient in agriculture, notwithstanding all the ad- 
vantages of a genial climate (transitional between the 
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marine-type climate of the Netherlands and the dry 
temperature extremes of the Russian steppes), and all 
the industry and skill with which the German farmer 
habitually cultivates his land. Unfortunately, a little 
less than one-quarter of the country has soils well 
suited to agriculture (map no. 2). In the north the 
glaciated plain is largely marshy or sandy, and can be 
cultivated only with frequent and heavy applications 
of fertilizer. Along the North Sea the marshlands 
have been reclaimed in a system of polderlands simi- 
lar to those of the Netherlands, but these are limited 
in extent. South of the glaciated plain are the highly 
fertile pockets of loess, a wind-blown, humus-rich 
soil, developed to its greatest productivity between 
Hanover and Leipzig. Only here and in the sunny 
valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries are conditions 
truly favorable for crops. 

The northern plain gives way in the south to a com- 
plex group of ancient mountains. These are of little 
value for cultivation, but, together with the Alps 
along the southern border, they enclose several sedi- 
mentary basins of limestone- and sandstone-derived 
soils where agriculture is carried on, although with 
difficulty. Despite these handicaps, however, the 
farmer—backed up by the scientist—has obtained re- 
markably high yields of rye and potatoes in the north, 
grains and sugar beets in the central plains, dairy 
products in the northwest and south, and fruit in the 
valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries. 

To compensate for her agricultural deficiencies, 
Germany has used her supply of raw materials as the 
basis for an industrial economy, turning out the well- 
known heavy iron and steel goods of all kinds, pre- 
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cision instruments, textiles, and a whole range of 
chemical and synthetic products. The foundation of 
this economy is coal, which she still has in abundance. 
Before the war her coal reserves amounted to one- 
quarter of the total for the continent; in production 
she ranked third in the world, after the United States 
and Great Britain. Reserves in the Ruhr field alone, 
the single most important producing area in Europe 
and its major source of coking coal, have been esti- 
mated at 213,600,000,000 metric tons. A great in- 
dustrial belt, 45 miles long and 15 miles wide, has 
developed on this coal field (map no. 3). Here five 
million people, grouped in the merging cities of 
Duisburg, Dortmund, Essen, and their environs, 
mine the coal and produce the iron and steel on 
which not only German industry but that of much of 
Western Europe depends. 

In addition, Germany also has extensive deposits of 
lignite (brown coal), used largely for conversion into 
electrical energy. Among other minerals, only potash, 
salt, fluorspar, and barites exist in quantities sufh- 
cient to meet domestic needs. There is some iron ore, 
but it is generally of inferior quality; more than 65 
per cent of Western Germany’s requirements must 
be imported (chiefly from France and Sweden) to 
supply the huge steel industry. Lead, zinc, and copper 
deposits are sizable but have to be supplemented with 
imports. 

Two other resources, timber and water power, were 
early turned into industrial assets. In 1939, more than 
one-fourth of the total area of Germany was in forests, 
which were cared for under a rigid program of refor- 
estation and timber management that made them 
some of the finest timber stands in the world, in spite 
of centuries of use. In the southern highlands numer- 
ous generating plants dot the upper Rhine and the 
upper Danube tributaries. Together with the low- 
pressure stations installed downstream on all the 
major rivers, they produce more than g million horse- 
power of hydroelectric energy. 

Germany has one other great asset—her people. Re- 
sourceful and energetic, well educated, proficient in 
technology, they constitute a powerful element in the 
building of a first-class industrial nation and a major 
potential source of production in the European De- 
fense Community. 

In 1945 these people were engulfed by the chaos of 
defeat. A near paralysis gripped all phases of German 
life. Industrial production had been chopped to 10 
per cent of its prewar level; many factories had ceased 
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operating entirely. Traffic on the thousands of roads, 
navigable rivers, and canals that served so well the 
producing and consuming centers was at a standstill. 
Railroads had been bombed or removed as repara- 
tions, or had deteriorated to but half efficiency, and 
operating units were wearing out faster than repairs 
could be made. One-third of all housing was in 
rubble, and in the main cities this figure was almost 
doubled. Millions were unemployed, millions more 
were near starvation. Inflation, pent up during the 
Hitler regime, had exploded, and barter was outrank- 
ing currency in the exchange of necessities. 

The problems of repairing the damage alone were 
legion, but they were multiplied by the terms im- 
posed at Potsdam or subsequently. On her western 
front, Germany lost the coal-rich Saar; it became 
nominally autonomous, but actually its economy has 
been gradually integrated into that of France. Its coal 
reserves of some 6 billion metric tons formerly sup- 
plied about 6 per cent of Germany’s coal, and some of 
her best. Its 16 blast furnaces were dependent on iron 
ore from the Ruhr; even today the three great indus- 
trial areas are interdependent—a powerful argument 
for the Schumann Plan to pool all the coal, iron, and 
steel resources of Western continental Europe in a 
tariff-free supranational union. 

To the east, behind the Oder-Neisse line, Germany 
lost to Poland more than one-fifth of her former terri- 
tory. Only 12 per cent of her people dwelt beyond this 
boundary, but they raised more than one-quarter of 
her food, mined 16 per cent of her coal, and produced 
some 7 per cent of her industrial output. A particu- 
larly heavy loss was the Silesian area, with its fertile 
soils, its coal mines, its valuable deposits of zinc, iron, 
and manganese, and its steel mills. All German na- 
tionals were removed from the now-Polish land and 
were replaced by native Poles. The same process took 
place in the northern part of East Prussia, which was 
incorporated into Russia. 

Another problem, and not the least, that faced 
shrunken Germany in 1945 was the influx of more 
than 12 million Reichsdeutsche (German nationals) 
and Volksdeutsche (ethnic Germans) from Eastern 
‘Europe. Many were either forcibly expelled in the 
wave of retribution that set in at the cessation of 
hostilities, or fled westward before the advancing 
Soviet armies, bringing few or no possessions. Al- 
though almost all speak the German tongue and have 
a common Germanic cultural heritage, they brought 
with them many different national backgrounds. In 
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addition to the 714 million Reichsdeutsche who came 
from former German territory east of the Oder-Neisse 
Rivers, some 5 million Volksdeutsche were trans- 
ferred from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, the Baltic States, and the U.S.S.R., 
in accordance with the terms of the Potsdam agree- 
ment. The assimilation of all these groups into an 
area that even before the war was not self-supporting 
created staggering difficulties of food, clothing, 
shelter, and work. 

But the most complex problems in Germany, and 
the furthest from solution, arose from divided rule. 
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At Yalta, and again at Potsdam, the Allies agreed that 
although divided into four separate zones Germany 
should be treated so far as possible as a single eco- 
nomic unit. It soon became well-nigh impossible 
to implement this resolution, however, as tension 
mounted between East and West and Germany be- 
came an arena of ideological clashes. The original 
four-part occupation became in fact a joint United 
States-British-French concern in the west and a purely 
Russian one in the east. 

It is difficult to assess what is going on today in the 
German Democratic Republic, but this much we 


know. The Soviet Control Commission is pushing the 
collection of heavy reparations in the form of capital 
equipment (entire railroad workshops, for instance), 
of current mineral, industrial, and agricultural pro- 
duction (copper, synthetic rubber, shoes, sugar, salt), 
and of labor. Meanwhile, it is pushing with equal 
vigor the fulfillment of industrial and agricultural 
quotas in accordance with its program of planned 
economy and land collectivization. Since 1948, when 
trade between East and West stopped, recovery of the 
Democratic Republic has been dependent on the 
availability of imports of raw materials and _ basic 
capital goods from other sources, and the stepping up 
of local production. 

The recovery of the German Federal Republic has 
also been hampered by partition. Although much of 
Eastern Germany, particularly the northeasternmost 
part, is not highly productive, the lowland loess basin 
between Hanover and Leipzig is one of the most valu- 
able agricultural areas in all Germany. Largely be- 
cause of the loss of this land, agricultural sufficiency in 
the West has dropped to barely 60 per cent. Here also 
is concentrated the greater part of Germany’s supply 
of lignite, potash, and salt, which are the basis for the 
restored and now-thriving chemical industries near 
Halle, and some of her larger textile and machinery 
plants. 

For the centralized nation that prewar Germany 
had become, with activities focused on a capital of 414 
million people, divided rule has been.a cruel blow. 
Berlin was not only the seat of government but 
also the unchallenged center of German economic 
life, with all the cultural and industrial ramifications 
that this implies. Now deep within the Soviet zone, 
and itself split into two sectors, Berlin can no longer 
perform its former function. 
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In addition to losing her capital and some of her 
most valuable mineral and agricultural resources, 
Western Germany has had to cope with depleted for- 
est reserves. During and immediately after the war, 
use of wood for ersatz commodities was heavy, and 
large-scale replanting is now needed to bring the for- 
ests back to their prewar level. Also, the years of war 
and reconstruction have left mine, factory, and trans- 
portation systems with much obsolete, overworked 
equipment, incapable of full efficiency. 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing the German 
Federal Republic at present is overpopulation. Nearly 
10 million of the transferees and refugees from East- 
ern Europe and from the Soviet zone have settled in 
Western Germany, swelling her population by almost 
one-fourth. Population shifts seldom took vocational 
training into account, so that countless skilled in- 
dustrial workers still find themselves more or less 
stranded in rural areas unable to absorb them, while 
industrial centers are often short of labor. The imme- 
diate necessities of food, clothing, and shelter have 
been largely supplied, though for many on a sub- 
standard basis, but the long-term problems of eco- 
nomic and cultural integration await solutions. 

However, despite the overwhelming difficulties re- 
sulting from war and partition, the traveler in West- 
ern Germany today sees small evidence of her plight. 
All around are signs that industry is humming. The 
Ruhr is once again belching its smoke signals of steel 
production, and barges bearing coal and iron are 
again vying with tourist boats for space on the Rhine. 
Bolstered with Marshall Plan and MSA aid, the West- 
crn Germanis are efiiciently clearing the rubble from 
their cities, restoring their factories to prewar produc- 
tion capacities, and turning out hundreds of articles 


for the domestic and foreign market. In fact, Western 
Germany again ranks next to Great Britain as tlic 
largest industrial producer of Western Europe. 

But lying like a dark shadow over the future is the 
question “whither?” It is the tragedy of the Federi! 
Republic that in turning her eyes toward the Atlantic 
she must turn her back on her 20 million countryme: 
locked behind the Iron Curtain. Whether or not she 
continues to do so remains to be seen, but should the 
European Defense Community agreement be ratifie«! 
there is little doubt that Western Germany, alread) 
playing a vital part in the economic recovery 0! 
Western Europe, will also be in a position to make a 


major contribution to the defense of the Western 
World. 
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